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"Man  is  a social  beings  He  springs  from  the  soil  of 
family  life,  from  it  he  draws  sustenance,  to  it  he  is  bound 
by  innumerable  fibers.  Itfhen  for  any  reason  he  is  uprooted, 
his  well-being  demands  that  he  be  transplanted  and  nurtured 
with  the  same  tender  solicitude  for  conditions  of  atmosphere 
soil  and  sun  that  the  careful  gardner  displays  toward  his 
seedlings.  From  infancy  through  adolescence  the  fundamental 
need  of  a human  being  is  the  opportunity  for  undisturbed 
growth.  A child  should  be  deeply  rooted;  bound  to  his  envir 
onment  on  every  side  by  ties  of  interest,  habit,  and  affec- 
tion. Only  so  can  he  attain  the  stability  to  withstand  the 
storms  of  later  life  and  make  his  fullest  contribution  to 
society. "1 


1 U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  The  ABC  of  Foster  Family 
Care  for  Children,  Publication  No.  216,  p.  1. 
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Chapter  I 
Introduction 

Current  interest  in  the  breakdown  of  the  home  and  a 
corresponding  rise  of  juvenile  delinquency,  has  focused  our 
attention  more  sharply  than  formerly  on  society’s  responsi- 
bility for  the  child  in  its  midst.  Since  the  framing  of 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  has  been  accepted  as  a governmental  function.  Yet 
legislation  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  for  adults,  and  only  with  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  and  the  establishment  of  Child 
Welfare  Services,  has  there  come  a marked  impetus  toward 
adequate  provisions  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children. 

There  is  available  little  compiled  material  showing 
how  the  various  states  are  handling  their  child  welfare  prob- 
lems, particularly  since  1936,  due  in  large  measure,  it 
would  seem,  to  two  factors:  First,  the  compilation  involves 
securing  detailed  information  from  forty -eight  states;  and 
second,  the  attention  of  the  country  the  past  few  years  has 
been  riveted  on  "holding  the  line"  during  the  stress  of  war 
with  inadequate  staffs  and  appropriations,  and  could  not  be 
centered  on  the  gathering  of  data.  Even  so  careful  a study 
as  that  made  by  Emma  0.  Lundberg  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  in  1930,  on  methods  of  statistical  reporting  and 
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a census  of  dependent  children,  included  only  thirty-one 
states.1 

Motivated  by  the  writer* s strong  personal  interest  in 
adequate  care  and  supervision  of  children  who  are  in  need  of 
protection,  and  complete  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of 
public  rather  than  private  care,  a study  was  undertaken  to 
determine  how  adequate,  in  spite  of  individual  state  varia- 
tions, provisions  were  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglect- 
ed children  throughout  the  country,  and  how  nearly  these 
provisions  approximated  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Child- 
ren^ Bureau. 

With  the  cooperation  of  staff  members  in  the  various 
state  departments  to  which  letters  had  been  sent  outlining 
questions  the  study  was  particularly  to  be  concerned  with, 
material  was  secured  far  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  vari  ous  states.  Forty-one 
states  responded  to  the  request  for  material. 

Questions  on  which  the  study  sought  information  of 
necessity  had  to  be  limited  to  certain  aspects  of  the  child 
care  program.  They  included:  (1)  The  unit  of  control 
through  which  direct  care  is  administered;  (2)  the  method 
by  which  children  are  accepted  for  care;  (3)  the  type  or 
types  of  placement  used  and  what  their  care  included;  and 

1 Emma  0.  Lundberg,  Child  Dependency  in  the  United 
States.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc. 
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(4)  the  special  functions  of  fa)  home  finding,  (b)  the  care 
of  infants,  (c)  the  care  of  retarded  children,  (d)  dis- 
charges from  custody,  and  (e)  adoptions. 

The  scope  of  the  survey  sought  to  include  the  forty- 
eight  state  systems,  but  no  current  material  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a few  states,  and  that  which  is  available  does 
not  in  some  instances  supply  all  the  information  desired. 
Material  used  was  largely  restricted  to  that  printed  in 
1944,  1945,  and  1946.  In  so  far  as  possible,  however,  the 
whole  country  was  included.  The  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Child  Guardianship  served  as  a point  of  comparison  for  all 
other  state  systems. 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  the  field  which 
would  lend  themselves  to  a con?) arative  study  such  as  this, 
but  they  would  necessitate  the  securing  of  much  additional 
data  not  on  hand  at  present.  Particularly  would  it  be  of 
interest  to  determine  the  per  capita  cost  of  child  care 
throughout  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  study  lies,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
givirg  a broad  picture  of  how  generally  the  states  have  ac- 
cepted their  responsibility  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children,  particularly  those  who  must  be  removed  from  their 
own  homes,  how  much  effort  they  have  made  to  standardize 
their  practices,  what  policies  have  been  set  up  to  insure 
adequate  handling  of  special  functions,  where  the  strengths 
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in  child  care  are,  and  where  are  the  weaknesses.  It  may 
also  point  the  way  to  areas  wherein  future  attention  of 
individuals  and  agencies  concerned  with  child  welfare  should 
be  directed. 
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Chapter  II 

The  Development  of  State  Responsibility  for  Child  Care 

in  Massachusetts 

The  enactment  of  statutes  and  the  creation  of 
governmental  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
groups  of  persons  with  special  needs,  or  of  increas- 
ing the  social  as  contrasted  with  individual  welfare, 
is  a twentieth  century  phenomenon  with  the  momentum 
for  i t starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.1 

But  as  early  as  450  B.C.  with  the  Roman  "Twelve 
Tables"  laws  were  given  to  help  in  the  regulation  of  the 
parent-child  and  the  guardian -ward  relationships,  relation- 
ships with  which  this  study  is  particularly  concerned. 

Yet  even  with  this  very  early  interest  in  child  wel- 
fare legislation  for  adequate  protection  of  children  has  not 
kept  pace  with  social  legislation  in  general,  and  certainly 
not  with  that  concerned  with  the  nation’s  economic  life. 

The  graphic  pictures  presented  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
Jane  Byre  and  Charles  Dickens*  Davi  d Copperfie  Id  and  Oli ver 
Twist  shocked  the  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
had  been  unwilling  to  believe  that  such  conditions  could 
exist  among  the  childhood  of  that  day.  Even  to-day  when 
the  rnmes  "Cinderella"  or  "Oliver  Twist"  are  applied  to 
children  the  public  shrugs  off  the  implication  as  something 
which  does  not  touch  it. 


1 Helen  I.  Clarke,  Social  Legi  slation,  p.  4 
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Yet  so  often  it  is  not  recognized  that  during  the 
nineteenth  century  in  New  England  some  of  these  same  condi- 
tions then  prevalent  in  England  were  Deing  duplicated.  In 
Massachusetts,  now  a model  among  the  states  in  its  care  of 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  the  only  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  dependent  children  was  by  indenture,  "A  long-term 
indenture. .. ,for  practical  purposes  amounted  to  a sale  of 

the  child  with  no  guarantee  of  protection,  save  public  in- 

2 

dignation,  against  enslavement  and  abuse. * Every  effort 
was  made  to  free  the  towns  of  the  burden  of  support  of  these 
children,  by  binding  them  out,  usually  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twelve,  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

At  the  same  time  infants  and  small  children  were  housed  in 
almshouses  until  they  were  old  enough  to  be  indentured. 

Here  dependent  and  neglected  children  were  housed  along  with 
"begging  and  thieving  children  from  the  streets"2 3  and  were 
"in  intimate  personal  contact  with  the  most  degraded  tramps, 
drunkards,  prostitutes,  petty  criminals,  and  the  victims  of 
venereal  disease."4 

It  was  not  until  1855,  after  the  three  State  alms- 
houses had  become  asylums  "for  the  children  of  the  unsettled 
poor",5  that  an  effort  was  made  through  legislation  to  segre- 

2 Robert  W.  Kelso,  The  History  of  Public  Poor  Relief 
in  Massachusetts . p.  168. 

3 Ibid,  p.  172. 

4 Ibid,  p.  173. 

5 Ibid,  p.  174. 
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gate  the  almshouse  children  by  setting  apart  Monson  as  "a 
State  Pauper  school  into  which  were  to  be  gathered  all  the 
pauper  children  in  the  almshouses,  excepting  such  only  as 
were  non-compos  mentis."6 

When  in  1864  the  new  Board  of  State  Charities  began 
the  formulation  of  a state  policy  and  turned  to  the  Act  of 
1855,  they  discovered  that  it  had  been  repealed  and  that 
the  children  were  still  in  the  three  almshouses.  When  the 
Board  now  established  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson 
it  recognized  the  disadvantages  to  the  children  of  institu- 
tional life  during  their  impressionable  years,  and  advocated 
foster  home  placement  with  persons  trained  to  supervise 
them  in  these  homes.  But  it  was  not  until  1882  that  legis- 
lation "providing  for  the  commitment  of  indigent  and  neglect 
ed  children  to  the  State  Board  and  authorizing  the  payment 
of  board  for  them  in  family  hemes"7  was  passed.  In  1900 
dependent  children  were  included.  Through  these  and  other 
Aots  since  1913  there  have  been  practically  no  normal  child- 
ren in  Massachusetts  almshouses. 

But  another  group  of  children  were  still  subject  to 

abuse. 

Baby- farming,  which  is  essentially  the  bribing  of  un- 
principled traffickers  in  childhood  to  dispose  of  a 
little  one  for  a fee  without  further  responsibility  to 


6 Kelso,  0£.  cit. , p.  181 

7 Ibid,  p.  184. 
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the  principal,  has  flourished  in  the  highest  states 
of  civilization.8 9 

So  in  1889  legislation  defining  boarding-houses  for  infants, 
and  providing  for  the  licensing  and  supervision  by  the 
State  Board  was  passed.  In  the  years  that  have  followed 
further  provisions  for  "endless  personal  care"  have  been 
made  until 

...the  Massachusetts  method  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  against  the  exploitation  and  destruc- 
tion of  child  life  that  is  Anown  in  our  American 
practice. 

When  on  December  1,  1919,  the  public  charities  of 
Massachusetts  were  reorganized  into  a State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  "the  care,  custody  and  maintenance  of  State 
minor  wards"  was  entrusted  to  the  Division  of  Child  Guard- 
ianship. As  a point  of  departure  for  the  study  which  follows 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Child  Guardianship  will  be  used. 


8 Kelso,  op.  clt. , p.  186-7. 

9 Ibid.  p~  188 . 
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Chapter  III 

Agency  Set-up:  The  Unit  of  Control 

Since  the  publication  by  the  Child  Welfare  League,  Inc 
of  the  study  of  child  dependency  prepared  for  the  White 
House  Conference  of  1930  by  Miss  Lundberg,  in  which  she 
found  that  seventeen  out  of  the  forty-eight  states,  or  35.4$ 
had  no  direct  care  of  dependent  children,  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  on  August  14,  1935,  and  its 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  various  states,  has  proved  a 
stimulus  to  increased  state  interest  and  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

There  has  been  a general  acceptance  throughout  the 
country  of  Child  Welfare  Services  as  provided  for  by  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  use  of  federal  funds  for  those  ser- 
vices by  all  forty-eight  states,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  Child  Welfare  Services  is  to  develop  case  work  with 
ohildren  in  their  own  conmunities  and  in  their  own  homes... 
"in  those  sections  of  the  country  which  have  traditionally 
had  the  fewest  facilities  and  in  many  instances  the  largest 
number  of  needy  children*"1  It  was  not  designed  primarily 
to  assume  outdoor  relief  of  those  children  deprived  of 
their  own  homes,  or  who  for  their  own  good  must  be  removed 


1 Russell H.  Kurtz,  Soc ial  Work  Year  Book  - 1945,  p 
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from  them  because  of  neglect  or -dependency.  One  might  well 
question  whether  some  states  might  have  lost  sight  of  some 
of  the  most  pertinent  needs  of  their  children  in  their  en- 
thusiasm to  develop  this  new  program.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Child  Welfare  Services  might 
well  be  a protective  service  to  prevent  dependency  and 
neglect. 

Difficult  it  is  in  some  state  set-ups  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  types  of  services,  and  to  know  just 
what  provision  is  being  made  for  their  dependent  and  neglect- 
ed children.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  the  Child  Welfare 
workers  operate  in  both  fields;  at  others  that  some  states 
have  Child  Welfare  workers  and  workers  concerned  with  place- 
ment and  supervision  of  dependent  and  neglected  children 
working  side  by  side  in  the  same  county  or  district;  and  at 
others  that  the  chief  emphasis  is  on  Child  Welfare  Services, 
and  that  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  the  neglected  is  a 
side  issue.  Probably  the  fact  that  so  many  states  are  using 
the  title  of  Division  of  Child  Welfare  to  indicate  their  re- 
lationship to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  is 
adding  to  the  confusion  in  this  regard.  Since  this  study  is 
limiting  itself  to  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  child- 
ren every  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  this 
service  and  that  of  Child  Welfare  Services. 

In  the  acceptance  by  the  state  of  responsibility  for 
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these  children  lies,  we  believe,  the  hope  for  recognition  of 
society’s  debt  to  them.  From  Colonial  days  the  smaller  unit 
of  government  has  been  the  important  one,  particularly  in 
the  older  states,  but  in  our  present  complex  pattern  of  liv- 
ing it  is  difficult  to  achieve  any  uniformity  of  effort 
through  the  local  units.  Only  as  there  has  been  either 
direct  control  or  over-all  supervision  can  it  reasonably  be 
expected  that  children  in  one  area  will  receive  the  same 
standard  of  care  as  those  in  another.  True  it  is  that  nor- 
mally when  control  is  vested  in  the  local  unit  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  personal  interest  in  the  problem;  but  by 
the  same  token  there  is  that  much  more  opportunity  for  poli- 
tical machinations  to  affect  the  quality  of  service  given. 
Therefore  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  situation  on  July  1,  1930,  when  Arkansas,  California 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Washington  had  no  direct  care 
of  dependent  children,  state  responsibility  has  now  been 
accepted  by  forty-one  of  the  forty-eight  states. 

The  chart  on  pages  12  and  13,  data  for  which  came  from 
letters  from  and  publications  of  the  various  state  depart- 
ments, will  show  whether  the  unit  of  control  is  the  state, 
the  county  or  district,  or  the  local  city  or  town.  By  con- 
trol is  meqnt  regulation  or  directing  influence.  In  other 
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CHART  I 

AGENCY  SET-UP:  THE  UNIT  OF  CONTROL 


State 


County 


Local 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mi  chigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Arkansas 


Georgia 


Illinois 


Michigan 
Minneso ta 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New  York 

North  Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
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CHART  I (Cont.) 


AGENCY  SET-UP:  THE  UNIT  OF  CONTROL 


State 

County 

Local 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgi nia 

West  Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

. 


. 

words,  in  what  unit  is  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
direct  care  and  supervision  of  the  children?  When  both 
state  and  county  are  in  control,  or  state  and  town,  or 
county  and  town,  certain  functions  are  the  province  of  one 
unit,  and  certain  of  the  other.  Whenever  the  state  shares 
oontrol  with  other  units,  its  function  becomes  largely  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory,  while  the  smaller  unit  provides 
the  direct  care.  But  when  the  state  does  not  share  control 
administration,  supervision  and  direct  care  are  all  functions 
it  carries  through. 

In  the  majority  of  the  states  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare,  a division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  the  controlling  body.  Occasionally  the  word  "Bur- 
eau" is  used  instead  of  "Division".  Iowa's  department  is 
the  Board  of  Control,  Childrens  Division.  Ohio  * s children 
are  cared  for  by  the  Division  of  Social  Administration;  and 
Minnesota* s by  the  Division  of  Social  Welfare.  Texas  has  a 
Board  of  Control  for  Institutions,  and  Oklahoma  a State 
Board  of  Charity  and  Corrections.  Michigan  has  a Juvenile 
Institutions  Commission,  and  South  Caroli na  and  Virginia  a 
Children* s Bureau.  In  Tennessee  oontrol  is  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  while  Massachusetts  has  a Division 
of  Child  Guardianship.  Utah  has  a Bureau  of  Service  for 
Children,  New  Jersey  a State  Board  of  Childrens  Guardians, 
and  Pennsylvania  a Bureau  of  Community  Work.  Yet  whatever 
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the  name  it  is  significant  that  in  sixteen  years  the  machin- 
ery for  adequate  care  of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves 
has  been  set  up  in  so  many  of  the  states. 

Yet  with  all  the  progress  that  has  oeen  made  there 
are  still  evidences  that  theory  and  practice  are  not  always 
related.  Georgia,  for  example,  has  provided  no  state  board- 
ing home  fUnds  for  direct  care,  yet  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  is  the  only  state-wide  child  placing  agency.  Nevada 
in  maintaining  that  the  counties  are  responsible  for  their 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  has  provided  no  state 
funds,  but  in  only  one  county  is  there  a definite  plan  for 
children  in  their  care.  Virginia^  Childrens  Bureau  is 
legally  empowered  to  accept  children,  but  has  no  funds 
allotted  so  does  not  accept  them  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  function  of  child  caring  should  be  on  a local  basis. 

The  Bureau  does,  however,  aocept  delinquents.  Florida , while 
accepting  state  responsibility,  has  provided  very  little 
state  money  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities  and  has  never 
had  a plan  of  state  guardianship.  Mississippi  provides  no 
state  funds,  does  not  accept  the  custody  of  children,  and 
provides  no  care  outside  their  own  homes.  Iowa  has  no  cen- 
tralized system  of  guardianship,  and  no  state  care  facilities 
other  than  two  institutions  in  which  children  may  be  received 
by  court  commitment  or  by  voluntary  and  permanent  surrender 
from  the  parents.  Texas  has  no  direct  care  program  by  the 
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state,  but  is  developing  a county  and  local  program.  Wash- 
ington also  hes  no  direct  care  program,  and  accepts  guard- 
ianship only  of  those  children  entitled  to  survivors*  bene- 
fits. Illinois  distinguishes  between  the  children  of  veter 
ans  and  those  of  civilians,  accept-ing  state  custody  only 
for  the  former;  the  letter  are  the  responsibility  of  local 
communities.  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  custody 
only  for  adoptive  care.  Idaho  has  no  state  wards,  accepts 
children  for  referral  only,  and  has  only  a small  boarding 
program  for  short-term  placement;  the  custody  of  the  child- 
ren is  given  into  the  hands  of  one  of  two  private  societies 
in  the  state.  Pennsylvania  * s Department  of  Welfare  has  no 
children's  division,  and  although  the  responsibility  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  County  Commissions,  there  i s no  service  for  children  in 
a number  of  counties.  In  those  which  do  have  service,  that 
varies  greatly.  Tennessee  has  no  state  wards,  and  legal 
responsibility  for  assumption  of  guardianship  rests  with 
the  county  judges. 

Anomalies  such  as  these  indicate  that  throughout  the 
country  as  a whole  individual  state  concepts  play  a large 
role,  and  that  much  still  has  to  be  done  to  assure  a more 
adequate  uniformity  of  practice. 

While  it  is  seen  that  by  and  large  a state  department 
is  responsible  for  the  service  rendered  these  children  with 
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only  a few  exceptions,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
greater  per  cent  of  the  states  use  the  county  or  district 
as  the  operating  unit  with  state  supervision,  while  in  a 
few  instances  the  county  or  local  units  function  indepen- 
dently. In  those  states  which  have  accepted  responsibility 
for  direct  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and 
which  use  the  county  or  district  as  the  unit  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  services,  there  is  provided  an  over- all  super- 
visory traveling  staff  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
branches,  to  secure  uniformity  in  interpretation  of  policy, 
and  to  insure  the  use  of  the  best  in  case  work  practice. 
Without  such  a staff  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  any 
standardized  type  of  service  throughout  the  state.  Massa- 
chusetts, a pioneer  in  child  welfare  development  and  at  pre- 
sent the  most  highly  centralized  in  its  services,  with  an 
enviable  record  of  efficiency  in  the  past,  is  preparing  to 
experiment  with  decentralization,  in  line  with  the  trend  of 
the  times.  Since  in  a peculiar  way  social  resources  in 
Massachusetts  are  centered  in  a compact  area  in  and  around 
Boston,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  state,  and  the 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship  has  had  to  depend  in  great 
measure  on  these  outside  agencies  because  of  the  absence  of 
their  own  facilities,  this  use  of  district  offices  will  be 
interesting  to  study  as  to  how  self-sufficient  they  and 
the  communities  they  represent,  can  be. 
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Efficient  , trained  leadership  or  the  lack  of  it  in 
supervisory  capacities  cannot  but  determine  much  of  the 
success  of  any  state  program.  Particularly  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  sections  of  the  country  Child  Welfare  Services 
workers  are  being  used,  and  in  this  lies  an  omen  of  success 
if  these  staff  members  are  able  adequately  to  interpret  the 
federal  standards  of  child  care. 

Direct  rather  than  remote  control  is  the  general  poli- 
oy  of  the  various  states.  In  supervision  then  does  not  lie 
the  chief  difference  in  the  variations  in  practice  of  the 
states;  rather  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  individual  state 
concepts  arxi  the  ^lims  of  the  legislatures  still  prevail, 
rather  than  an  accepted  standard  of  care  for  all  children 
in  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  IV 

Reception  of  Children  to  Care 


Law  is  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of 
social  control.  Except  for  a Robinson  Crusoe,  every 
individual  today  touches  the  law  at  many  points  from 
birth  to  death  and  mare  recently  even  prior  to  death. 

Separation  of  a child  from  its  parents,  no  matter  how 
inadequate  they  may  be,  is  always  a traumatic  experience 
and  of  such  serious  import  that  every  legal  safeguard  should 
surround  the  process. 

Because  it  was  believed  that  childhood  should  be  pro- 
tected in  court  procedures  so  that  the  experience  might 
damage  as  little  as  possible,  the  Juvenile  Court  movement 
developed,  providing  an  opportunity  for  private  hearings 
without  publicity.  Theoretically  the  judges  of  these  courts 
are  especially  trained  in  dealing  with  children,  although 
in  actual  practice  politics  rather  than  qualifications  too 
often  play  the  major  role  in  their  selection.  Many  juvenile 
court  hearings  leave  much  to  be  desired,  with  their  drab 
courtrooms,  the  long  delays  while  the  judge  disposes  of  the 
adult  offenders,  the  confusion  attendant  in  crowded  halls 
or  waiting  rooms  with  all  ages  and  types  of  children  togeth- 
er, ani  the  hurried  atmosphere  of  the  hearing  itself  because 
of  the  crowded  docket.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  child 
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sees  adults  only  as  people  who  hurt  him. 

However  any  sort  of  juvenile  court  is  to  he  desired 
as  against  the  local  municipal  or  county  probate  or  circuit 
courts.  It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the 
forty-one  states  on  which  definite  information  is  available, 
eighteen  state  definitely  that  children  are  received  into 
care  through  commitment  by  a juvenile  court,  and  twelve 
others  which  simply  use  the  word  "court"  have  references  to 
juvenile  courts  in  available  material.  Some  of  the  others 
do  not  receive  children  into  state  custody,  and  their  type 
of  court  is  not  at  hand. 

Mai ne  reports  that  wards  of  the  State  Department  are 
committed  by  local  municipal  or  probate  courts,  or  by  the 
superior  court  if  the  child  is  being  received  through  the 
divorce  of  his  parents.  Florida,  Missouri  and  New  York 
accept  children  both  from  juvenile  and  county  courts  (in 
New  York  the  term  "Childrens  Court"  is  used),  although  Flor 
ida  only  accepts  responsibility  for  certain  children,  not 
guardianship.  The  district  court  in  Texas  makes  commitments 
while  in  West  Virgl nia  and  Tennessee  county  courts  take  the 
responsibility,  although  Tennessee  has  no  state  wards. 

Idaho,  Mississippi  and  Vjrgi nia  (except  for  delinquents) 
accept  no  guardianship  of  children,  while  Georgia  accepts 
only  those  placed  for  adoptive  care,  and  Washington  only 
those  entitled  to  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Benefits.  The  only 
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children  in  the  direct  care  of  the  state  of  Illinois  are 


those  of  indigent  veterans,  who  are  received  either  through 
application  or  by  dependency  decree.  Wyoming  simply  uses 
the  term  "court",  as  do  Nebra ska  and  Nevada. 

In  Delaware « Iowa , Louisiana,  North  Dakota , Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Texas  children  may  also  be  accepted  by  voluntary 
application  or  surrender,  although  Pennsylvania  has  only 
county  wards.  North  Dakota . in  particular,  includes  the 
child  as  one  who  may  refer  himself  for  care.  Normally  the 
practice  seems  to  be  that  voluntary  surrender  is  a prelude 
to  permanent  separation  of  the  child  from  his  parents.  And 
a rather  current  practice  throughout  the  oountry  is  that 
permanent  separation  gives  the  state  the  right  to  place  the 
child  for  adoption,  provided  he  is  suitaole. 

In  Kansas  court  conmitment  of  a child  may  be  to  either 
the  State  Orphans  Home  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. In  Nebraska  it  is  ts>  the  State  Home  ft>  r Dependent 
Children,  and  in  Nevada  to  the  State  Orphan  Home.  Children 
in  these  institutions  later  are  given  foster  home  care  if 
possible,  as  are  those  sent  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Public 
Sohool  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children. 

Massachusetts  is  apparently  the  one  state  in  which  no 
dependent  children  are  received  by  court  commitment,  but 
upon  application  of  an  interested  individual,  or  by  the  city 
or  town  in  which  the  child  may  be  residing  or  have  settle- 
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merit,  and  only  after  a thorough  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Intake,  Neglected  children  are  received  through 
commitment  by  the  juvenile  court. 

In  Connecticut  and  Ohio  commitments  are  unique  in  that 
children  are  received  only  after  a rather  eonplete  study 
has  been  made  by  the  State  Department,  and  a plan  recommend- 
ed to  the  juvenile  court  concerned.  Were  it  possible  to 
have  more  such  studies  and  recommendations  for  case  work 
which  would  be  followed  up,  more  families  might  be  rehabil- 
itated before  their  break-up.  Massachusetts  through  the  work 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  as 
the  prosecuting  agency,  is  assured  of  case  work  service 
with  the  great  majority  of  its  families  before  final  court 
action  becomes  necessary.  In  most  of  the  states,  however, 
almost  anyone  can  refer  a child  as  dependent  or  neglected, 
and  if  the  services  of  a Child  Welfare  Services  worker  are 
not  available,  the  court  is  faced  with  the  task  of  gathering 
the  necessary  data  before  making  its  judgment.  This  in  it- 
self does  not  augur  well  for  adequate  social  investigation, 
or  preventive  work. 

As  there  is  a tendency  throughout  the  country  to  make 
permanent  commitment  to  state  care  entail  abrogation  of  all 
parental  rights,  and  make  the  wards  available  for  adoption, 
it  would  seem  that  adequate  social  investigati  o n b efore 
commitment  should  be  a must.  Missouri  and  West  Virginia  in 
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particular  have  this  provision  in  their  law,  and  those 

states  oammitting  to  a State  Home  follow  much  the  same  plan. 

Massachusetts  law  provides  for  teimination  of  parental  rights 

2 

after  one  year  of  non-support,  but  the  tendency  is  not  to 
invoke  it. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  states  in  general  are  pro- 
gressing toward  a unifomity  of  practice  in  removing  child- 
ren from  the  custody  of  their  homes  and  placing  them  in  pub- 
lic care,  although  the  various  differences  noted  indicate 
that  there  is  still  a considerable  diversity  in  state  con- 
cepts of  care. 


2 General  Laws  o f Massachusetts , Chapter  210, 
Section  3. 
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Chapter  V 

Care  Provided  for  Children  in  Custody 


The  long  controversy  over  institutional  and 
foster-home  care  has  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  as  the  child-placing  agencies  have  greatly 
improved  their  standards  and  techniques  since  1875, 
Although  childrens  ins titut  icn s are  caring  for  a 
very  large  number  of  children,  the  percentage  of 
children  in  foster-homes  has  steadily  although  slow- 
ly increased.  The  old  congregate  institutions  in 
which  hundreds  of  children  were  herded  together  and 
received  no  individualized  care  are  disappearing, 
but  that  any  still  remain  is  to  be  greatly  deplored. 

The  importance  of  "belonging"  to  a family  is  no 
less  emphasized  for  that  group  of  children  for  whom 
the  State  is  legal  guardian.  In  fact,  it  may  actually 
be  even  more  important;  for  these  children,  as  a rule, 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  own  homes  due  to  unsat- 
isfactory family  situations  or  because  they  have  been 
abandoned,  abused  or  otherwise  neglected.  They  are 
particularly  in  need  of  the  stabilizing  influence 
which  the  love  and  security  of  a family  home  can  give 
them.1 2 

Although  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  state  in  remoV' 
ing  dependent  and  neglected  children  from  the  almshouses 
and  placing  them  in  foster  homes,  and  has  as  yet  built  no 
state  institution  for  their  care  if  one  excepts  the  State 
Primary  School  at  Monson,  it  does  have  to  depend  on  private 
institutions  in  the  state  for  special  types  of  placements. 
However  the  percentage  in  institutions  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  in  custody. 


1 Grace  Abbott,  The  Child  a nd  the  State , Vol.  II, 

pp.  20-21. 

2 State  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians,  How  New  Jersey 
Cares  for  Its  Children.  1944,  p.  11. 
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Delaware , Georgia,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and 
Virginia  are  the  other  states  using  foster  home  placements 
exclusively,  a total  of  seven. 

Only  three  states,  Illinois,  Nevada  and  Texas,  provide 
state  institution  placements  only,  but  Illinois  uses  its 
state  institution  only  for  the  oare  of  children  of  veterans, 
and  uses  foster  homes  for  children  under  local  responsibil- 
ity, as  does  Nevada  for  county  care. 

No  states  depend  on  private  institutions  alone,  but 
several  use  them  along  with  foster  home  placements,  or  with 
state  institution  and  foster  heme  placements.  Those  using 
foster  homes  and  private  institutions  are  Alabama , Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Maine,  Mississippi , New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico , 
and  Pennsylvania,  a total  of  eight. 

Those  using  state  institutions,  foster  home  place- 
ments and  private  institutions  number  seven:  Colorado . Con- 
necticut (county  not  state  homes).  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio  (county  not  state  homes),  Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  states,  eighteen,  use 
state  institutions  and  foster  home  placements:  Arizona , 
Arkansas.  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa , Kansas , Michigan,  Minne- 
sota . Missouri , Montana,  Nebraska , Oklahoma , Rho de  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee , Vermont , Wisconsin , and  Wyoming. 
In  several  of  these  states  the  institutions  serve  as  receiv- 
ing homes  only. 
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No  data  is  at  present  available  to  the  writer  on  the 
types  of  placements  used  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Oregon, 

South  Dakota  and  Washington. 

With  only  seven  states  then  using  foster  home  place- 
ments entirely  there  are  still  a very  great  number  of  child- 
ren in  institutional  care  throughout  the  country.  Arguments 
could  be  advanced  for  the  institutional  type  of  receiving 
home  in  these  states,  for  it  has  been  found  that  many 
children  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  go  directly  to  a 
foster  home  from  their  own,  and  make  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  inevitable  comparisons  are  always  made  even 
though  they  may  place  their  own  home  and  parents  in  a much 
worse  light,  and  weeks  and  months  often  are  spent  getting 
the  child  to  accept  his  foster  family  completely. 

Too,  the  institutional  placement  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment gives  a far  better  opportunity  for  study  of  the  child, 
and  for  the  necessary  medical  and  dental  work  to  be  done 
before  foster  home  placement.  Experience  seems  to  indicate 
that  a modified  use  of  institutional  placement  in  the  form 
of  receiving  homes  would  avoid  much  needless  and  generally 
traumatic  replacement  of  children. 

But  the  trend  away  from  dependence  on  institutional 
placements  is  marked,  and  as  facilities  are  developed 
greater  numbers  of  children  should  be  in  foster  home  place- 
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One  disturbing  feature,- however,  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  the  great  use  made  of  free  homes,  particularly  by 
states  with  institutions  for  dependent  and  neglected  child- 
ren, as  shown  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  state 
departments. 

A free  home  is  a family  home  where  no  money  is 
paid  to  the  foster  parents  for  the  care  of  the  child 
and  where  the  child  is  not  expected  to  pay  for  his 
care  through  services.  It  may  be  used  for  a child 
without  family  ties  who  is  in  need  of  long-time  care, 
but  who  is  not  eligible  for  adoption.  It  may  be  used 
also  for  the  older  child  who  may  be  partially  self- 
supporting.  In  free  homes  the  foster  parents  receive 
pay  in  the  affection,  in  the  obedience,  in  the  pii  de 
of  the  child*  s accomplishments,  and  in  the  assumption 
of  the  responsibility  expected  of  the  child  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  group.  It  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  the  free  home  is  limited  and  that  it  requires  skil- 
ful supervision  because  of  those  many  demands  upon 
the  abilities  of  the  child.3 

True,  many  of  these  foster  parents  may  be  inspired  by  their 
love  of  children  to  open  their  homes  to  them  without  remun- 
eration, but  all  too  often,  particularly  in  the  case  of  old' 
er  children,  they  are  expected  to  earn  their  way  completely 
by  work  done  in  the  home . 

Another  possibility  of  abuse  is  found  in  the  wage 
home  which,  like  the  free  home , all  states  using  foster 
home  placements  employ,  they  report. 

The  wage  home  is  a family  home  in  which  defin- 
ite arrangements  are  made  for  a wage  in  return  for 
services ... .Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  such 
home  to  protect  the  child  from  the  amount  of  work 
that  would  interfere  with  his  health  or  with  educa- 
tional opportunity.  A child* s maturity  and  vocational 


3 Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Standards 
for  Child-Placing  Agencies,  p.  19. 
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future  should  be  considered  in  such  a placement.4 

Two  groups  of  children  are  placed  in  wage  homes,  those 
who  are  employed  full  time,  and  those  who  are  attending 
school.  A current  practice  has  been  to  board  a child  only 
until  he  is  sixteen,  after  which  if  he  wishes  to  continue 
in  school  he  must  earn  his  maintenance  end  a small  remunera- 
tion. Thus  during  the  critical  years  of  adolescence  a child 
in  custody  is  asked  to  carry  two  jobs  successfully,  when  the 
average  child  finds  high  school  work  about  all  he  can  manage. 
These  children  use  their  recreation  time  to  do  the  work  ex- 
pected, and  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  drop  out  of  school. 
Through  the  vision  and  far-sightedness  of  the  present  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship  of  Massachusetts 
an  experiment  is  being  tried  of  boarding  promising  high 
school  pupils  until  they  finish  high  school  instead  of  mak- 
ing them  responsible  for  their  own  maintenance  at  sixteen. 
This  policy  if  maintained  cannot  help  but  do  away  with  much 
of  the  failure  to  finish  high  school,  pay  dividends  in  the 
health  of  the  teen-agers,  and  serve  as  a preventive  to  the 
resentment  and  bitterness  toward  society  that  often  colors 
their  whole  personality. 

The  adoptive  home  is  another  type  of  placement  used 
uniformly  throughout  the  oo untry.  Here  a child  is  placed 
with  a foster  family  which  "assumes  all  the  legal  and  social 

4 Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  0£.  ci_t . , 

p.  21. 
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obligations  and  privileges  of  actual  parents  and  plans  to 
adopt  the  child, ...”  If  a careful  investigation  has  been 

made  both  of  the  heme  and  the  suitability  of  the  child  for 
adoption  before  the  placement,  and  the  child-placing  agency 
gives  careful  supervision  during  the  trial  period,  the 
chances  for  success  in  this  type  of  placement  are  excellent; 
but  the  final  results  may  even  be  tragic  if  enough  care  is 
not  exercised. 

But  boarding  homes,  vhere  a stated  rate  is  paid  for 
the  chi  Id* s care,  are  in  the  preponderance.  There  is  great 
variation  in  the  board  rates  paid  throughout  the  country, 
as  shown  by  figures  given  by  twenty-two  states  as  of  1945. 
The  section  of  the  country  apparently  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rate.  Of  these  twenty-two  states,  eight  pay 
an  average  of  thirty  dollars  a month  per  child,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Georgia,  and 
Connecticut.  Three  are  southern  states,  three  far  western, 
one  middle  western,  and  one  an  eastern  one.  Nebraska  and 
Nevada  pay  forty  dollars  a month.  The  greatest  range  of 
figures  is  that  of  Arizona,  from  twenty  to  sixty  dollars  a 
month.  A very  few  states  pay  as  low  as  fifteen  dollars, 
although  seventeen  dollars  and  a half  is  a fairer  estimate 
for  the  lowest  figure.  Massachusetts,  which  depends  on 
foster  home  placements  entirely,  pays  only  twenty-six 

5 Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  0£.  ci t. , 

P.  19. 
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dollars  a month,  but  is  soon  to  pay  thirty  dollars  for 
children  over  four  and  more  for  younger  children. 

Illinois  estimates  an  average  figure  of  thirty-five 
dollars  a month  per  child  for  maintenance,  clothing,  medical 
care,  school  supplies  and  allowance.  Little,  incidentally, 
has  been  mentioned  about  an  allowance  for  the  children  ex- 
cept by  Illinois  and  Connecticut;. 

All  of  the  states  provide  clothing,  but  several  still 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  outfitting  the  children  from  a cloth- 
ing depot.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  see  a marked 
trend  toward  allowing  the  foster  mothers  to  buy  the  cloth- 
ing, so  as  to  insure  a good  fit  and  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
vidualize the  child* s clothing.  From  figures  furnished, 
Tennessee » Washing  ton.  Delaware , Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut are  the  most  liberal  in  their  clothing  allowances, 
Delaware  allowing  the  largest  amount,  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars  a quarter.  Delaware  also  furnishes  a list  of  the 
minimum  number  of  each  article  that  every  child  should  have, 
which  indicates  intelligent,  thoughtful  planning  in  order 
that  their  wards  may  not  be  marked  by  their  la  ok  of  suitable 
clothi  qg. 

Medical  and  dental  care  are  provided  uniformly  as 
needed,  although  a few  states  such  as  Connect iout , Delaware, 

Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  are  carrying  out  a planned 

l 

health  program  designed  as  prevention  of  disease  and  insur- 
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ance  of  health.  Since  most  states  do  not  specify  from 
where  the  service  comes,  it  is  assumed  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  use  both  public  and  private  resources.  Again 
the  development  of  Child  Welfare  Services  case  work  is  go- 
ing to  aid  the  health  program. 

Psychological  and  psychiatric  services  as  a routine 
are  still  not  too  general,  although  Idaho.  Pennsylvania , 
North  Dakota  and  Iowa  employ  psychologists.  Minnesota , 

Ohio . Texas.  Wisconsin . and  Nebraska  are  able  to  use  the 
services  of  the  state  universities  and  colleges.  Ohio  also 
uses  the  services  at  the  state  institutions,  as  does  Massa- 
chusetts . although  the  latter  state  has  no  routine  service. 
When  the  value  of  these  services  is  fully  realized  and  they 
are  made  available  to  all  children  in  custody,  much  more 
will  be  done  to  insure  proper  placement  and  adequate  adjust- 
ment to  life. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  care  provided 
children  in  custody  throughout  the  country  is  that  it  is 
now  expected  that  the  child  will  finish  high  school,  presum- 
ably by  the  time  he  i s eighteen.  Not  all  of  the  states  are 
willing  to  take  care  of  the  child’s  expenses  through  that 
period  as  we  have  previously  noted,  and  many  of  them  expect 
the  child  to  be  placed  in  a free  or  a wage  home  during  his 
last  two  or  three  years  of  school,  but  the  woikers  do  take 
responsibility  for  planning  with  the  child  that  he  may  be 
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graduated,  A few  states  mention  that  if  the  child  shows 
promise  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  private  funds  to  send 
him  to  college.  Education  for  a long  time  yet  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  mercenary  ideas  of  many  legislators  who  can 
see  only  reducing  the  statefs  financial  obligations  to  teen- 
agers, but  the  movement  is  in  the  right  direction.  Unless 
the  child  is  placed  in  a state  home  he  generally  attends 
the  public  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  state  hemes  high 
school  students  attend  the  local  schools.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  foster  home  placement  is  that  the  child  may 
through  church  and  public  school  attendance  win  himself  a 
place  in  the  community. 

All  children  throughout  1 he  country  are  visited  period- 
ically, but  a number  of  states  report  such  a depletion  of 
staff  that  many  areas  must  go  practically  unserviced.  Case 
loads  are  on  the  whole  high,  although  Delaware  reports  case 
leads  or  fifty  for  experienced  workers.  Foster  homes  that 
are  licensed  must  meet  certain  minimum  standards,  and  by  and 
large  the  abuses  of  earlier  days  are  not  so  flagrant  now. 

When  they  do  occur  now  it  is  largely  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  worker,  because  of  the  pressure  of  her  load,  does 
not  concern  herself  too  deeply  with  what  seems  all  right  on 
the  surface.  As  the  states  develop  in  their  conception  of 
adequate  supervisory  services,  staffs  will  be  increased  and 
case  loads  will  be  lowered  to  a point  where  efficient  woik 
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will  be  possible. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  kind  of  care  the  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  in  custody  get,  as  it  is  of 
the  thousands  of  childroa  who  should  be  under  protection 
and  are  not,  either  because  the  state  has  not  yet  reoognized 
its  responsibility,  or  because  lack  of  staff  has  prevented 
the  servicing  of  many  areas,  and  groups  of  children.  An 
awakened  public  conscience  is  the  only  answer  to  that 
problem. 
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Chapter  VI 

Special  Functions  of  Child  Care 

While  the  supervision  and  care  of  children  in  institu- 
tional or  foster  home  placements  occupies  the  major  portion 
of  the  time  and  attention  of  child  welfare  workers,  there 
are  those  special  functions  without  which  the  service  would 
not  be  complete,  and  which  in  and  of  themselves  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  children  in  custody.  This  study  will 
include  (1)  home  finding,  (2)  provisions  for  the  care  of 
infants,  (3)  the  care  of  retarded  children,  (4)  discharges 
from  custody,  and  (5)  adoptions.  There  is  no  intent  to 
imply  that  these  functions  are  not  closely  related  to  the 
care  of  the  children  in  custody,  as  previously  discussed; 
but  it  is  felt  that  by  singling  them  out  for  particular 
attention  the  practices  of  the  various  states  can  be  shown 
more  clearly. 

1.  Home  Finding. 

Nowhere  has  the  importance  of  an  adequate  foster  home 
environment  been  more  aptly  expressed  than  in  the  following 
passage  from  The  ABC  of  Foster  Family  Care  for  Chi ldren, 

Man  is  a social  being.  He  springs  from  the  soil 
of  family  life,  from  it  he  draws  sustenance,  to  it  he 
is  bound  by  innumerable  fibers.  When  for  any  reason 
he  is  uprooted,  his  well-being  demands  that  he  be 
transplaned  and  nurtured  with  the  same  tender  solici- 
tude for  conditions  of  atmosphere,  soil  and  sun  that 
the  careful  gardner  displays  toward  his  seedlings. 

From  infancy  through  adolescence  the  fundamental  need 
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of  a human  being  is  the  opportunity  for  undisturbed 
growth.  A child  should  be  deeply  rooted;  bound  to  his 
environment  on  every  side  by  ties  of  interest,  habit 
and  affection.  Only  so  can  he  attain  the  stability  to 
withstand  the  storms  of  later  life  and  make  his  fullest 
contribution  to  society.1 

That  the  various  states  realize  how  important  a good 
foster  home  is,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger 
per  cent  of  them  have  set  up  standards  through  their  state 
departments,  and  require  that  such  homes  be  licensed  by 
them.  The  license  may  be  an  actual  one,  or  may  be  implied 
in  the  department’s  approval  and  use  of  the  home.  Califor- 
nia. in  particular,  has  set  up  a high  standard  of  require- 
ments for  foster  homes. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  employ  home  finders  to 
assist  the  district  workers  in  finding  homes,  and  to  develop 
publicity  methods.  In  states  having  the  care  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children  under  Child  Welfare  Services,  those 
workers  frequently  are  responsible  for  home  finding  cam- 
paigns. 

Local  public  welfare  workers  do  home  finding  in  Vir- 
ginia, Texas,  and  Pennsylvania ; and  county  workers  in  7/1  s- 
oonsin.  New  York.  Washington.  Wyomi ng . Minnesota,  and  South 
Carolina.  However,  in  South  Carolina . Minnesota  and  Texas 
the  state  depar  tme  nt  also  does  home  finding.  In  Kansas , 
Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  private  child-caring  agencies 

1 Chi ldren * s Bureau,  The  ABC  of  Foster  Fami ly  Care 
for  Children.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Publication  #216,  p.l 
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develop  resources  for  children  in  public  care,  Washington 

I and  Wyoming , while  using  county  workers  to  find  homes,  re- 
quire that  they  be  approved  by  the  state  department.  Ohio, 
Idaho  and  Louisiana  use  Child  YYelfare  workers. 

In  Montana  both  the  State  Bureau  and  the  State  Heme 
do  home  finding;  and  in  Michigan.  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and 
Wisconsin  the  State  Home  staffs  give  this  service.  In 
Delaware  and  Maine  homes  are  found  by  the  child  placanent 
workers;  and  in  Iowa  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  Institutions 
In  Florida  foster  homes  must  be  approved  both  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Board  of  Health.  North  Carolina 
is  the  one  state  that  reported  that  in  July,  1945,  there 
were  no  licensing  regulations,  but  that  they  were  then 
attempting  to  have  foster  horns  s licensed  by  the  State  De- 
par  tme  nt . 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas , California , Illinois , 
Indiana , Kansas , Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada , New  Hampshire , 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico , Nor th  Dakota , Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see , Utah,  Vermont . and  West  Virginia  report  state  activity 
in  home  finding,  approval,  and  licensing. 

Thus  to  a marked  degree  there  is  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice throughout  the  country  in  heme  finding,  no  doubt  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  development  of  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices. If  and  nfren  child  placenent  and  supervisory  staffs 
are  adequate  throughout  the  country  the  standards  of  child 
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care  will  be  immeasurably  improved, 

2.  Provisions  for  the  Care  of  Infants, 

The  high  percentage  of  young  men  rejected  by 
the  Armed  Forces  as  unfit  for  service  should  cause 
America  to  re -consider  its  programs  for  youth.  What- 
ever else  we  do  we  must  help  children  who  need  help, 
not  with  the  bare  essentials  of  an  existence,  but  with 
all  that  is  needed  to  insure  fit  manhood  and  wonanhood. 

Children  do  not  wait  to  be  served,  they  grow  up. 

Delaware  has  not  yet  provided  adequately  for  its 
growing  children.2 

This  dramatic  introduction  to  Delaware* s Annual  Report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Welfare  is  a challenging  one,  and  a 
frank  admission  by  a state  that  since  1937  has  made  remark- 
able strides  in  public  responsibility  for  child  care.  Could 
not  that  same  admission  to  a greater  or  less  degree  preface 
every  state  report? 

Particularly  should  every  state  be  concerned  with  its 
most  helpless  group  of  dependent  children  - its  infants. 

Too  often  they  come  into  custody  in  poor  physical  condition, 
and  in  need  of  special  care.  Unless  adequate  living  condi- 
tions and  medical  supervision  are  provided  these  same  infants 
their  potentialities  may  be  lost  to  the  world,  or  they  may 
become  a burden  on  society.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  first  seven  years  of  a child’s  life  are  very  impor- 
tant to  his  physical  development.  What  then  is  being  done 
to  assure  them  adequate  care? 

2 State  Board  of  Welfare  of  Delaware,  Annual  Report 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1944,  p.  6.  ~ 
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Strangely  enough,  less  than  half  the  states  in  mater- 
ial submitted  for  this  study  mention  infant  care  specifi- 
cally, although  the  writer  believes  that  there  must  be  more 
provisions  made  for  them  than  are  indicated. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  some  of  the  states  that  do 
not  receive  dependent  and  neglected  children  into  custody, 
illegitimate  children  are  received.  While  the  reasons  are 
not  given  one  would  believe  that  two  factors  might  enter 
into  this  practice:  (1)  the  prevention  of  exploitati on  by 
those  who  would  place  these  children  for  adoption;  and  (2) 
the  need  for  the  social  investigation  and  care  in  placement 
if  they  are  surrendered  for  adoption. 

Connecti cut , Massachusetts , Nevada , and  New  Jersey 
specifically  mention  the  specialized  care  given  infants, 
with  Connecticut  * s standard  being  particularly  high.  To 
quote  from  a report  submitted  by  Miss  Doris  McKean,  Super- 
visor, State  Welfare  Department  of  Connecticut,  Division  of 
Child  Welfare: 

In  order  to  encourage  their  normal  growth,  in- 
fants oomnitted  to  the  Conmissioner  of  Welfare  are 
placed  in  foster  horns  s as  soon  as  the  proper  homes 
can  be  found.  These  children  are  examined  by  a pri- 
vate pediatrician  or  at  community  Well-Baby  clinics 
every  month  for  the  first  six  months  and  every  few 
months  for  the  rest  of  the  first  year.  During  the 
following  years,  they  are  seen  periodically  as  recom- 
mended by  the  pediatrician  or  by  the  clinic.  All 
infants  are  inoculated  at  the  proper  time  for  diph- 
theria and  whooping  cough.  They  are  also  vaccinated. 

If  special  medical  care  is  indicated  it  is  extended. 

Cod  liver  oil  or  another  vitamin  preparation  recom- 
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mended  by  the  pediatrician  following  the  child  is  also 
provided,  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare  assuming  the 
expense. 

These  infants  and  all  children  coming  into  custody  in  Con- 
necticut have  been  given  a very  extensive  physical  examina- 
tion as  well  as  a mental  one  at  the  time  of  reception,  so 
the  child’s  condition  is  well  known. 

Massachusetts  * infants  (children  under  three)  are 
under  the  supervision  of  graduate  nurses.  Thereby  it  is 
expected  that  a higher  standard  of  physical  care  will  be 
attained.  Inoculations  for  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and 
tetanus,  and  vaccination  are  considered  routine  procedures, 
although  in  actual  practice  are  often  not  carried  through 
before  the  children  are  placed  by  the  Older  Division.  Very 
recently  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship  has  instituted 
routine  medical  examinations  of  all  pre-school  children  at 
six  months*  intervals,  with  the  results  of  the  examinations 
to  become  a part  of  the  child’s  records,  and  with  the  dis- 
trict workers  expected  to  carry  out  the  physicians’  recom- 
mendations. It  is  thus  hoped  that  any  deviations  from  the 
normal  will  be  found  and  corrected  by  the  time  the  child 
reaches  the  age  of  seven. 

Nevada  reports  that  her  state  department  provides  con- 
sultation for  her  infants  with  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Nurses,  a federal  service  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  New  Jersey  the  health  of  infants  for  the  first  year 
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of  their  life  is  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Delaware  reports  that  their  childrens  division  is 
still  so  understaffed  that  few  of  their  staff  members  can 
carry  babies  in  their  case  loads.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  need  will  soon  be  met. 

For  years  on  end  ''baby  farms”  flourished  in  the  popu- 
lous areas  of  the  country,  with  few  if  any  questions  asked 
when  a child  was  left  for  care.  There  have  always  been 
those  who  for  unethical  reasons  wished  to  dispose  of  the 
care  of  newborn  infants,  and  equally,  those  who  were  willing 
to  profit  by  another's  shame.  To  prevent  this  "dumping”  of 
infants  about  whom  often  nothing  was  known  and  who  all  too 
often  were  abandoned,  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  the 
reporting  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
presence  of  any  child  not  a relative,  in  the  home.  At  the 
same  time  laws  were  provided  setting  up  standards  for  infant 
homes  and  requiring  their  licensing  by  the  state.  In  this 
way  it  is  believed  that  adequate  care  will  be  assured  each 
child,  and  that  the  condition  of  every  child  in  either  pub- 
lic or  private  care  will  be  known,  either  through  actual 
supervision,  or  by  visiting  for  license  inspection. 

The  following  states  report  that  infant  homes  are 
licensed  by  the  stated  department:  Nebraska  (for  three  or 
more),  Wisconsin  (for  children  up  to  fourteen  years), 


Missouri  (for  two  or  more),  Alabama , Tennessee  (for  three 
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or  more),  California,  Rhode  Island,  Minnesota , Pennsylvania , 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont.  These  states  represent 
every  section  of  the  country  but  are  too  small  a percentage 
of  the  whole.  Kansas . which  places  older  children  in  a 
state  homes,  secures  boarding  homes  from  a state-wide  pri- 
vate agency  for  children  in  custody  under  three  years  of 
age.  Texas,  which  also  uses  institutions,  secures  foster 
homes  for  infants  through  county  child  welfare  units. 

Through  Child  Welfare  Services  units  in  states  which 
have  as  yet  no  such  closely  knit  organizations  for  the  care 
of  their  dependent  and  neglected  children  as  have  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  standard  of  infant  care  in  the  child* s own 
home  is  being  raised  through  case  work  services  and  resources 
provided.  But  there  is  particular  need  that  in  the  other 
populous  states,  and  particularly  in  the  South,  where  the 
problem  of  the  destitute  and  the  illegitimate  negro  child  is 
pressing,  adequate  care  and  protection  may  be  provided  for 

I every  infant. 

3,  The  Care  of  Retarded  Children. 

Whenever  Walt  Disney* s Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 
is  shown  in  a moving  picture  theatre,  the  audiences  come 
away  with  one  character  more  finnly  fixed  than  any  other, 
that  of  the  lovable  little  dwarf.  Dopey,  the  little  fellow 
who  is  never  in  step  and  always  comes  in  last.  There  are  so 
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many  Dopeys  in  the  world,  those  who  can  never  keep  up  with 
the  crowd,  but  who  if  given  a chance  can  make  their  contri- 
bution, They  may  have  only  one  talent,  but  it  may  shine  more 
brightly  in  its  simple  setting. 

The  problem  of  the  retarded  child  is  one  that  confronts 
any  child  placing  agency,  and  is  a problem  that  touches  all 
levels  of  society.  So  many  retarded  children  are  dependent 
because  of  heredity  factors  that  have  also  operated  to  make 
their  parents  inadequate  as  such.  If  their  one  talent  is 
not  to  be  lost  and  a place  is  to  be  made  for  them  in  socie- 
ty, they  must  receive  special  attention.  Throughout  the 
country  training  schools  have  been  set  up,  caring  for  all 
degrees  of  feeble-mindedness,  but  everywhere  the  story  is 
the  same  - they  are  crowded  and  the  waiting  lists  are  long. 

The  story  with  the  state  and  private  child -placing 
agencies  is  the  same;  many  of  these  limited  children  are 
always  at  the  doors  asking  for  protection.  What  provisions 
are  being  made  for  them?  Are  they  being  recognized  as  a 
group  needing  special  attention? 

From  material  available  for  this  study  it  would  seem 
that  less  than  half  of  the  states  make  provisions  for  re- 
tarded children.  Some  of  the  states,  particularly  those 
where  dependent  and  neglected  children  are  ccmmitted  to 
State  Homes,  refuse  to  accept  a retarded  child;  and  if  such 
a one  should  chance  to  be  committed,  be  is  sent  back  to  the 
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local  community  or  to  the  county  commissioners  for  care. 

Then  what  happens  to  him?  Probably  he  must  return  to  his 
own  home,  there  to  continue  an  aimless  existence. 

Massachusetts  is,  apparently,  the  one  state  that  not 
only  receives  retarded  children  into  custody  without  ques- 
tion, but  also  has  a subdivision  of  specially  chosen  workers 
to  supervise  them.  Foster  home  placenents  are  used  in  com- 
munities where  special  class  facilities  are  available,  and 
their  foster  mothers  are  helped  to  understand  the  particular 
needs  of  this  type  of  child.  As  the  opportunities  arise 
those  most  in  need  of  the  protection  and  the  training  of  one 
of  the  three  state  schools  are  admitted,  whereupon  they  are 
discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  Division  of  Child  Guard- 
ianship. 

Connecticut  follows  much  the  same  plan.  A psychologist 
advises  as  to  their  care  and  if  commitment  to  a state  insti- 
tution is  indicated,  this  is  arranged.  Otherwise  foster 
home  placements  are  used,  preferably  in  communities  where 
there  are  opportunity  classes.  Later  as  the  child  grows 
older  and  his  foster  home  does  not  meet  his  needs,  he  is 
placed  in  an  institution  where  the  program  will  meet  them. 
Trade  school  attendance  is  also  urged. 

New  Mexico  states  that  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
has  certain  responsibility  for  retarded  children,  but  does 
not  say  what.  Arizona1 s Division  offers  consultive  service 
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but  is  not  specific  about  service  rendered,  Idaho  states 


that  her  retarded  children  are  serviced  by  Child  Welfare 
Services  workers,  but  that  resources  for  their  care  are  very 
limited,  Nevada  accepts  responsibility  for  these  children 
but  is  f creed  to  place  them  in  private  institutions  in 
neighboring  states, 

California  places  her  retarded  children  in  special 
foster  homes  under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Institu- 
tions. Wisconsin  aocepte  retarded  children  into  the  State 
Public  School,  and  then  tries  to  arrange  placements,  presum- 
ably in  foster  homes,  where  they  may  attend  selected  public 
schools. 

Delaware,  Minnesota , Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia . and 
South  Caro lina  place  retarded  children  in  state  training 
schools,  but  South  Caro  11  na  mentions  that  negroes  are  not 
taken  care  of.  Pennsylva nia  notes  that  there  is  a long 
waiting  list  for  the  state  schools. 

In  Iowa  retarded  children  are  not  received  into  cus- 
tody and  sent  to  the  State  Heme,  but  provision  is  made  for 
them  to  be  placed  in  foster  homes  or  sent  to  the  State 
School.  Mai ne  uses  special  foster  homes  and  the  State 
School.  Mi ss ouri  primarily  uses  institutional  placements, 
although  the  children  do  not  become  state  wards;  and  seme 
foster  homes.  Ohio  uses  both  foster  homes  and  institutional 


placements. 
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While  no  doubt  other  states  do  make  special  provision 
far  these  children  , yet  it  does  seem  evident  tha  t through- 
out the  country  as  a whole  this  group  of  children  is  not 
faring  too  well, 

4,  Discharges  from  Custody. 

In  this  one  phase  of  the  legislation  of  camnitment  of 
a child,  the  age  when  custody  terminates,  there  is  more 
unanimity  than  In  any  other  regard.  Almost  all  commi tment s 
are  made  until  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
or  is  able  to  care  for  himself  adequately,  Delaware  and 
Idaho  commit  until  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Indi ana  may  ter- 
minate custody  at  eighteen,  although  the  oonmi tment  is  until 
twenty-one.  However,  the  Child  Welfare  Handbook3  suggests 
that  the  worker  be  very  sure  that  the  child  will  be  in  no 
need  of  further  service,  since  he  cannot  be  recommitted 
after  eighteen.  Iowa ’s  commitment  is  to  twenty-one,  but  the 
Board  of  Control  may  review  the  case  at  eighteen  and  decide 
whether  the  child’s  best  interests  will  be  served  by  dis- 
charging him. 

Particularly  in  those  states  comnitt ing  children  to  a 
State  Home,  a court  order  must  be  used  to  discharge  a child 
from  custody.  From  material  available  for  this  study,  the 
percentage  of  states  requiring  the  ccurt  having  jurisdiction 

3 Children’s  Division,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
State  of  Indiana,  Child  Welfare  Handbook. 
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to  discharge  a child  from  custody,  generally  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Department,  is  larger  than  that  of  those 
where  the  Department  takes  the  responsibility  itself. 

In  states  such  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut , where 

I termination  of  parental  rights  in  the  case  of  permanent  cus- 
tody is  not  invoked,  the  Department  uses  its  discretion  as 
to  the  discharge  of  children  to  relatives.  But  in  states 
where  permanent  custody  is  given  to  the  Board  of  a Home 
there  is  less  flexibility  in  discharges. 

Little  of  the  material  studied  stressed  a careful 
home  investigation  before  a child  can  be  released  from  cus- 
tody, or  follow-up  care  over  a period  of  time.  Perhaps  here 
is  an  area  to  which  fecial  attention  should  be  given,  so 
that  the  gains  made  by  custodial  care  will  not  be  lost.  At 
the  same  time  provision  is  needed  for  workers  to  be  assigned 
to  rehabilitation  of  families  in  those  states  and  areas 
where  family  agencies  are  not  available  for  case  work  service. 

By  and  large  the  various  states  recognize  the  child’s 
need  of  protection  and  care  until  he  is  self-supporting  and 
able  to  make  his  own  decisions,  in  accepting  custody  until  he 
is  twenty-one. 

5.  Adoptions. 

Adoption  was  known  in  Babylonia,  and  is  referred 
to  and  regulated  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  It  has  a 
long  history  among  primitive  tribes  and  in  Arabia  and 
India...  It  is  found  today  both  in  China  and  Japan;  it 
was  brought  to  the  latter  country  from  China  in  the 
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thirteenth  century.  Early  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
utilized  adoption  extensively  and  had  detailed  legal 
regulations  concerning  it 


Today  legal  provision  for  adoption  is  practically 
universal  in  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States;  it  is  found  in  seme  Oriental  countries, 
but  is  not  so  prevalent  in  South  and  Central  America. 
Since  England  had  no  law  of  adoption  until  1926-27, 
the  origin  of  adoption  law  in  the  United  States  is  not 
the  conmon  law  of  England  as  in  the  case  in  so  many 
other  aspects  of  American  family  law.  The  adoption 
law  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  was  derived  from  the  Napol- 
eonic Code,  which  followed  the  provisions  of  the  Roman 
Law;  that  of  California  was  derived  from  Spain,  also 
of  civil  law  origin.  Although  the  early  laws  of  some 
of  the  states  derived  from  the  civil  law,  the  present 
laws  have  lost  practically  all  resemblance  to  those 
early  laws. 

...Adoption  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  foster  parent 
and  child  and  not  for  strengthening  the  family  is  essen- 
tially an  American  institution.  It  could  thrive  only 
in  a country  where  worth  is  attached  to  the  individual 
and  not  to  inherited  position.4 

From  the  beginning  of  adoption  legislation  until 
to-day  the  courts  have  held  to  strict  compliance  with  every 
statuatory  requirement,  but  in  the  several  states  there  is 
a great  deal  of  variation  in  those  self-same  statutes. 

The  first  adoption  laws  in  the  United  States  were 
passed  by  Alabama  and  Texas  in  1850,  and  Massachusetts  in 
1851,  although  the  Massachusetts  law  was  the  first  conform- 
ing to  the  modern  idea  of  the  good  of  the  child.  Wisconsin 
(1853) , Maine  and  New  Hampshire  (1855) , Oregon  (1864) , 

Rhode  Island  (1866),  and  Minnesota  (1876)  followed  the  Mass- 


4 Helen  I.  Clarke,  Social  Legislation,  p.  291; 
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achusett s pattern.  The  New  York  Civil  Code  (1865)  became 
a pattern  for  another  group  of  states,  even  though  it  was 
never  enacted  into  law  in  New  York.  Louisiana.  Texas . and 
California  followed  the  old  idea  of  strengthening  the  family 
in  their  laws.  But  gradually  all  of  the  forty-eight  states 
have  passed  adoption  laws  following  one  of  the  two  concep- 
tions of  the  purpose  of  adoption,  either  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  family,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  foster  parent 
and  the  child. 

What  this  study  is  particularly  concerned  with  is  not 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  themselves,  but  with  a most 
important  process,  the  social  investigation,  without  which 
abuses  of  all  sorts  can  creep  into  any  court* s procedure. 
Many  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  investigation  and  recommen- 
dation of  adoptions  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Only  in  that 
way,  it  is  believed,  can  an  impartial  investigation  be  made, 
free  from  personal  pressure  of  interested  parties.  Like- 
wise a state-wide  confidential  record  of  adoptions  can  be 
kept. 

The  first  social  safeguards  in  adoption  proceed- 
ings were  embodied  in  the  Minnesota  law  enacted  in 
1917.  These  provisions  included:  a social  investiga- 
tion made  under  the  direction  of  the  state  welfare 
department;  a required  period  of  residence  of  the 
child  in  the  home  before  granting  a decree;  consent 
by  the  state  department  to  the  adoption  of  a child 
who  had  no  competent  parent  or  guardian  to  consent  to 
his  adoption;  and  protection  of  all  court  records  of 
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adoption  from  public  inspection*  The  most  significant 
evidence  of  progress  in  adoption  laws  is  the  steady  in- 
crease, especially  during  the  years  1935-41,  in  the 
number  of  states  that  have  incorporated  these  and  other 
social  safeguards  in  their  adoption  laws,5 

The  safeguard  of  a social  investigation  made  by  the 
state  welfare  department  has  now  been  provided  for  by  stat- 
ute in  the  following  states:  Alabama , Arkansas,  Connecticut  * 
Delaware . Georgia  (or  by  an  agency  designated  by  the  state 
department),  Kansas , Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mai ne  (if  request- 
ed), Massachusetts,  Minnesota , Neva  da.  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota , Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

The  statutes  of  California  , Florida,  New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey.  Utah.  Vermont  and  West  Virginia  specify  that  an 
investigation  must  be  made  either  by  the  state  department 
or  by  a licensed  child-placing  agency. 

In  Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  the  required 
investigation  may  be  made  by  any  authorized  public  or  pri- 
vate child-caring  agencies. 

Investigations  in  Pennsy lvania  and  Washington  may  be 
made  by  the  state  welfare  department  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court;  otherwise  they  are  made  by  the  county  department. 

The  State  Department  of  Ohio  investigates  only  inter- 
state and  irregular  adoptions,  and  accepts  legal  responsi- 
bility for  no  others. 


5 Mary  Ruth  Colby,  "Progress  in  Adoption  Legisla- 
tion", The  Soc ial  Service  Revi ew.  16:64,  March,  1942. 
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In  several  of  the  states  which  do  not  require  a 
social  investigation  by  statute,  the  court  may  request  that 
an  Investigation  be  made,  and  specify  the  state  department 
or  any  other  suitable  agency  or  perscn  to  prepare  it.  These 
states  are  Arizona . Iowa.  Michigan  , New  York,  South  Dakota » 
Texas  and  Virginia. 

No  social  investigation  is  required  or  provided  for 
in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinoi s . Maryland.  Mississippi . Missou- 
ri . Montana . Nebraska . Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina.  Idaho 
states  definitely  that  it  takes  no  legal  responsibility  for 
adoptions.  Illinois*  efforts  to  modernize  her  adoptive 
machinery  during  the  past  few  years  have  consistently  been 
defeated  in  the  legislature,  and  as  a result  her  children 
are  many  of  them  being  placed  for  adoption  outside  the  state 
while  homes  and  families  in  the  state  cannot  be  served. 

Thus  in  recapitulation  we  find  that  thir ty-one  states, 
or  64.6%,  have  provided  by  legislation  for  a social  investi- 
gation before  an  adoption  decree  is  granted.  In  e igh teen 
states  the  investigation  must  be  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare;  in  seven  it  must  be  made  either  by 
the  state  department  or  by  a licensed  child-placing  agency. 
In  three  states  an  investigation  made  by  any  authorized 
public  or  private  child-caring  agency  is  accepted;  in  two 
it  may  be  made  by  the  state  department  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  and  otherwise  by  the  county  department.  In  one 
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state  only  irregular  and  Interstate  adoptions  are  investi- 
gated. 

Although  not  required  by  statute,  in  seven  states,  or 
14,6$,  the  court  may  request  a social  investigation,  at  the 
same  time  specifying  who  shall  make  it. 

But  in  ten  states,  or  20,8$,  a social  investigation  i 
neither  required  nor  provided  for,  and  these  states  repre- 
sent a large  segment  of  the  country's  population. 

In  seventeen  states  then,  or  35.4$  of  the  total  of 
forty-eight  states,  no  adoption  investigations  are  required 
by  law.  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area  before 
there  is  anything  approaching  standard  procedure  throughout 
the  country. 
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CHART  II 

SOCIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  ADOPTIONS* 


State 

Required 

May  Be  Requested 



Not  Required 

Alabama 

X 

Arizona 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

California 

X 

Colorado 

X 

Connecticut 

X 

Delaware 

X 

Flori da 

X 

Georgia 

X 

Idaho 

X 

Illinois 

X 

Indi  ana 

X 

Iowa 

X 

Kansas 

X 

Kentucky 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

Mai  ne 

X 

Maryland 

X 

Massachusetts 

X 

Michigan 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

Mississippi 

X 

Mi s sourl 

X 

Montana 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

Nevada 

X 

New  Hampshire 

X 

New  Jersey 

X 

New  Mexico 

X 

New  York 

X 

North  Carolina 

X 

North  Dakota 

X 

Ohio 

X 

Oklahoma 

X 

Oregon 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

Rhode  Island 

X 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

X 

Tennessee 

X 

Texas 

X 
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CHART  II  (Cont.) 

SOCIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  ADOPTIONS* 


State 

Required 

May  Be  Requested 

Not  Required 

Utah 

X 

Vermont 

X 

Virginia 

Washington 

X 

X 

West  Virginia 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

Wyoming 

X 

Totals 

31 

7 

10 

*Sources:  Correspondence  with  various  state  departments. 


Mary  Ruth  Colhy,  "Progress  in  Adoption  Legislation”, 
The  Social  Service  Review,  16:64-75,  March,  1942. 
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Chapter  VII 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

From  a study  such  as  has  been  undertaken  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935  was  a great  impetus  toward  the  development  of  ade- 
quate care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  country.  That  in  itself  is  sig- 
nificant since  financial  assistance  was  provided  by  this 
Act.  When  one  considers  that  as  early  as  450  B.C.  concern 
over  the  child  was  felt,  it  is  obvious  that  our  child  wel- 
fare legislation  and  services  have  developed  very  slowly. 

The  reasons  for  this  would  be  a study  in  themselves,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  ancient  belief  in  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  father  as  head  of  his  family  has  played  a major  role. 

Throughout  the  country  there  has  been  a quite  general 
acceptance  of  Child  Welfare  Services,  and  correspondingly 
an  interest  in  state  responsibility  for  its  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  But  in  several  instances  the  State 
Division  is  merely  a supervisory  device  and  does  not  assume 
direct  care  of  children.  Thus  counties  and  local  communi- 
ties still  go  along  more  or  less  in  an  individual  pattern 
and  with  a corresponding  variati  cn  in  practice.  In  some 
states  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  service 
is  being  given  needy  children  outside  of  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices, which  in  themselves  are  somewhat  limited  in  their 
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field  of  endeavor#  Since  it  was  estimated  in  1945  that 
that  service  was  reaching  only  about  40,000  children  through- 
out the  country,  approximately  40#  of  whom  were  in  their  own 
homes,  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  they  have  not  begun  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  countiy’s  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

While  institutional  placement  is  still  very  largely 
used  throughout  the  country,  thirty-six  states  using  that 
type  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  movement  toward  foster 
home  placement  is  on  the  upswing,  and  gradually  we  should 
see  a decline  in  support  of  public  and  private  homes.  The 
South  and  Middle  West  have  seen  a strong  use  of  hcxnes  built 
by  religious  and  fraternal  orders,  but  these  same  homes  are 
having  to  modify  their  original  provisions  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  Particularly  is  this  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  homes  for  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

More  and  more  as  the  social  conscience  is  aroused  and 
the  general  public  sees  the  child  of  to-day  as  the  citizen 
of  tomorrow,  and  realizes  that  he  carries  over  into  his 
adult  life  and  thinking  his  childhood  background  and  environ- 
ment, will  there  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  all  states  to 
meet  at  least  the  minimum  standards  set  up  by  the  White 
House  Conference  and  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Speed  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  as  interested  in  breeding  wholesome  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow  as  we  are  in  breeding  thorobred  cattle! 

This  study  has  led  the  writer  to  these  general  conclu- 
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Too  few  states  as  yet  have  realized  that  child  welfare 
is  a specialized  field  and  made  educational  training  possi- 
ble for  their  workers.  The  southern  and  western  states 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  this  regard,  under 
funds  provided  by  Child  Welfare  Services.  These  states  re- 
port instances  of  promising  workers  being  trained  for  spe- 
cial supervisory  positions  and  as  case  workers,  and  also  that 
they  have  refused  to  lower  their  educational  standards  during 
the  war  period  when  staffs  were  depleted.  As  there  is  an 
increased  participation  in  the  federal  program  there  should 
be  a corresponding  increase  in  the  educational  standards  of 
the  personnel  arkL  in  the  standard  of  service  rendered  to  the 
children. 

An  adequate  distinction  between  the  field  of  Child 
Welfare  Services,  and  that  of  state  responsibility  for  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children,  is  difficult  to  draw  in  re- 
ports of  the  activity  of  the  various  state  departments. 

One  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  very  newness 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Services  program  is  responsible  for 
the  great  onphasis  it  is  receiving,  particularly  in  those 
states  which  did  not  have  funds  for  an  adequate  state  set-up 
before  the  passage  of  the  Social  Seourity  Act.  It  would  be 
well  to  evaluate  and  analyze  each  state  program  as  to  how 
successfully  the  needs  of  children  deprived  of  their  own 
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homes  are  being  met. 

In  approximately  87%  of  the  states  control  is  on  the 
state  level,  although  the  greater  per  cent  use  county  or 
district  offices  for  direct  care,  and  the  state  department 
for  administrative  and  supervisory  functions.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  that  the  plan  of  administration  of  child  care 
currently  most  in  favor  is  direct  care  by  the  state,  admin- 
istered by  state  workers  through  district  or  county  offices, 
with  an  over-all  supervisory  staff  of  trained  consultants 
to  unify  administrative  and  case  work  procedures. 

Where  aotual  care  is  left  to  the  planning  of  individ- 
ual counties  and  local  communities  there  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory variation  in  procedures  and  practices.  Part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  funds  for  board- 
ing care,  part  because  some  states  do  not  accept  custody  of 
children,  and  part  because  even  with  the  county  system  as 
the  basis  of  care  no  service  is  provided.  Only  when  the 
state  gives  financial  assistance  and  supervision  can  uni- 
formity be  hoped  for. 

There  should  be  a more  general  use  of  guardianship 
by  the  state,  so  as  to  remove  responsibility  from  the  local 
courts , and  assure  an  even  chance  for  every  child.  If  local 
communities  or  counties  must  accept  it,  the  final  decision 
as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  child  could  well  be  an 
expedient  one  rather  than  the  best  one  for  the  child  himself. 
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Then  too  state  guardianship  increases  the  scope  of  services 
which  may  be  made  available  for  the  child.  States  which  now 
accept  custody  only  of  delinquents  or  of  illegitimate  child- 
ren would  do  well  to  consider  extension  of  this  protection 
to  their  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

The  juvenile  court  movement  is  well  established  in 
the  country,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  approximately  63$ 
of  the  states  commit  children  to  care  through  the  juvenile 
court  or  the  juvenile  session  of  the  circuit  or  probate 
courts.  However,  improvement  still  needs  to  be  made  in 
some  states  to  prevent  so  much  variance  in  concepts  of  cus- 
tody and  care. 

Much  more  thought  should  be  given  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"permanent  custody"  and  what  it  implies.  The  common  prac- 
tice throughout  the  states  is  to  make  it  mean  abrogation  of 
parents*  rights,  particularly  in  states  that  conmit  to  a 
State  School  or  Home.  This  practice  points  out  the  need  for 
a careful  investigation  before  the  child  is  received  into 
cus  Id  dy . 

The  physical  care  provided  children  in  custody  is 
reaching  an  acceptable  standard,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country.  Because  boarding  homes  so  generally 
now  have  to  be  licensed,  and  because  the  states  provide  for 
periodic  visiting,  the  abuses  of  the  past  are  not  so  probable. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  factors  that  make  a 
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successful  foster  parent  and  a satisfactory  foster  home. 

Board  rates  on  the  whole  are  not  adequate,  and  too  much  de- 
pendence is  being  put  on  foster  care  as  "a  labor  of  love”. 
Only  eight  states  reported  that  they  pay  an  average  of  thir- 
ty dollars  a month,  and  rates  run  as  low  as  fifteen  dollars. 
Although  clothing  is  provided  by  all  of  the  states  and  there 
is  a marked  trend  toward  an  allowance  which  the  foster  mother 
and  the  child  spend,  there  are  still  those  that  outfit  the 
child  from  a supply  room*  This  practice  savors  too  much  of 
group  care.  The  clothing  allowances  on  the  whole  are  fairly 
adequate  for  normal  times.  Medical  and  dental  care  are  pro- 
vided uniformly,  and  most  states  use  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic facilities.  Some  states  are  developing  an  excellent 
health  program.  A more  widespread  use  of  such  a program  will 
mean  much  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Then  too  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  a marked  increase  in  interest  in  furthering 
the  child1  s education.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  insure  a 
college  education  for  children  capable  of  receiving  it,  in- 
stead of  making  higher  education  dependent  on  the  ability  of 
the  worker  to  secure  private  funds.  Since  most  states  commit 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
become  well  adjusted  and  economically  independent  before  dis- 
charge from  custody. 

In  order  to  be  consistent  in  our  standards  of  physical 
care  a more  careful  study  of  the  general  use  of  "free"  and 
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"wage”  homes  should  be  made  and  careful  supervision  provided 

for  them  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  children  in  them  are 

receiving  an  adequate  opportunity  to  develop  normally  as 

teen-agers.  There  is  a current  feeling  among  social  agencies 

that  child-plaoing  organizations  fail  in  these  placements  to 

take  into  account  the  child’s  best  interests. 

...Free  homes  and  wage  homes  are  more  often  used  for 
older  children,  and  it  is  important  that  children  in 
them  be  given  the  same  protection  through  careful 
selection  and  supervision  of  these  homes  as  is  given 
to  boarding  homes.1 

Home  finding  is  assuming  its  rightful  place  as  a skilled 
field  within  itself.  Particularly  in  states  which  have  de- 
veloped the  Child  Welfare  Services  program  it  has  become  the 
function  of  certain  workers  who  do  nothing  else,  but  there 
is  still  a definite  need  of  trained  individuals  not  burdened 
with  the  supervision  of  children,  to  do  the  home  finding. 

The  licensing  of  hemes  for  infants,  standards  for  their 
physical  care,  and  medical  programs  set  up  for  them  are  very 
encouraging,  but  too  few  states  report  special  provisions 
for  infants.  Toward  this  area  in  particular  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  directed  if  the  abuses  of  the  past  are  to  be 
corrected,  and  a healthy  citizenry  assured. 

Provisions  for  retarded  children  are  still  woefully 
lacking  throughout  the  country,  and  the  public  in  general  is 

1 Russell  H.  Kurtz,  Editor,  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
1945,  p.  80. 
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not  aware  of  society* s problem  in  this  regard.  All  of  the 
states  report  inadequate  facilities  for  their  care,  and  in 
some  retarded  children  are  not  received  into  custody  because 
of  lack  of  a program  for  their  care.  Psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric services  should  be  provided  as  routine  for  all 
children  received  into  care,  in  order  that  the  misfits  and 
the  retarded  shall  be  known  and  given  their  chance  for  suc- 
cess. Then  too  many  behavior  problems  often  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  retardation  can  be  diagnosed  and  treated  in  order 
that  each  child  may  find  his  fullest  sphere  of  development. 

Since  1935  attention  has  been  focused  on  adoption  leg- 
islation, until  now  thirty -one  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  require  a social  investigation  after  the  petition 
for  adoption  is  filed,  and  twenty-nine  states  have  a provi- 
sion for  a period  of  residence  for  the  child  in  his  adoptive 
home  before  an  adoption  decree  is  allowed.  But  ten  states 
still  have  no  social  investigation  whatever,  and  seven  others 
may  have  one  but  do  not  require  it.  These  same  states  have 
not  thrown  around  adoption  procedures  and  practices  all  the 
necessary  safeguards,  so  there  is  still  vital  need  for  con- 
tinued agitation  for  modernization  of  adoption  legislation. 

In  particular  standardization  of  practice  could  be  more  easily 
realized  if  the  state  were  the  one  agent  responsible  for  in- 
vestigation and  approval  of  adoptions. 

Finally,  the  picture  of  child  care  as  a whole  is  much 
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brighter  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  publicity  now 
being  given  the  problems  of  childhood  will  do  much  to  stand- 
ardize services  rendered  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

The  safety  of  our  democracy  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  welfare  of  our  children;  and  an 
unswerving  faith  in  democracy  has  become  even  clearer 
and  more  compelling,  and  has  a more  universal  and 
understanding  acceptance  by  the  American  people,  than 
ever  before. ~ 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 


2 Final  Report,  White  House  Conference  on  Chi ldren 
in  a Democracy,  January  18-20,  1940. 
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Rhode  Island  (Cont. ) 

The  Unbreakable  Network  - Tenth  Annual  Report  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  1943-44, 

South  Carolina 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Depe  rtment  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  Year 
Ended  June  30,  1944, 


Tennessee 

Fourth  Annual  Report  Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Welfare , 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1942. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30  , 1943, 

Sixth  Annual  Report  Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1944, 

Tennessee  Public  Assistance  Statistics  February  1945, 

" " ” " April  1945. 

Tennessee  Public  Welfare  Record  - March  1945. 

Texas 

Administrative  Report  Series  3,  Special  Study  No.  98  - 

Charaoterlsti  os  of  Chi  1 dren  Receiving  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices on  December  31 . 1944. 

Utah 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Director  - Bureau  of  Services  for 
Children,  Concerning  the  Administration  of  Utah's 
Juvenile  Courts  for  the  Biennium  July  1,  1942  to  June  30, 

1944. 

Chi  Id  Welfa  re  Services  in  the  State  and  County  Depar  tment  s 
of  Public  Welfare. 

Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Licensing  of  Child 
Placing  Organizations. 

Standards  for  Day  Care  of  Children  in  Defense  Areas  in 
Utah. 

Standards  for  Foster  Family  Day  Care . 

Standards  for  Group  Care  for  Chi  ldren. 

Vermont 

Public  Laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  Relating  to  Public 
Welfare,  1937. 

Virginia 

Laws  of  Virginia  Relating  to  Publ ic  Welfare , 1939 . 


j 


Washi  ngton 

Public  Welfare  in  the  State  of  Washington  October  1942- 
Sept  ember  1944. 
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West  Virginia 

Annual  Report  of  the  West  Vjrgi nia  Department  of  Public 
Assis  tance  1943-44. 

Public  Assistance  Statistics  April  1945. 

Public  Welfare  Law  of  West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Report  of  the  Soci al  Service  and  Medical  Departments  of 

the  State  Public  School.  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  January  1945. 
Social  Servi oe  Hand  Book  - Study  Outline,  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Departmen  t of  Public  Welfare , 

1938-40, 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Sta  te  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

1940-42 . 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare , 
1942-44. 


Personal  Correspondence  from  forty-one  of  the  forty-eight 
states. 
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